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ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


SCHOLA SALERNI, 


ͤ—— —— — ay) 


8 it may be an object of curioſity with the 


reader of this poem, to be informed by 
whom, and upon what occaſion it was originally 
| written, it is hoped the following account will 
I not be unſatisfactory. 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldeſt fon of 
William the Iſt. King of England, and heir ap- 
parent to the crown, engaged, with many other 


chriſtian princes, under Godfrey of Bulloiga, to 

attempt the recovery of Jeruſalem, and the Holy 

Land, out of the hands of the Saracens, in the 

year of our Lon 1099. They carried the city by 

| aſſault, and put 40,000 Saracens to the ſword. 
| During the ſiege and ſtorm, Robert endeared him- 2 
ſelf ſo greatly by his valiant exploits, and a moſt | 
amiable diſpoſition, that he Was, by the general | 

5 ſuf- 
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ſuffrage of his victorious companions, propoſed to 
be crowned King of Jeruſalem. Some ſay his 
great modeſty cauſed him to decline the offer ; 
but it is more probable that he did not accept that 


| honour on account of his very infirm ſtate of 


body at that time: for, during the ſiege, he had 
received a wound in his arm, which baMling the 


{kill of his ſurgeons, became fiſtulous, and re- 


duced him to a condition fo very low and attenu- 


ated, that *tis probable he judged it more prudent 


to turn his attention towards the attainment of 


| health, than to follow the ſolicitations of ambition, 


in purſuit of any additional ſublunary dignities. 


Wiſely prefering the enjoyment of good health to 


the poſſeſſion of crowns and ſcepters, he deter- 


mined therefore to return to his native country 


by the way of Salerno in Italy, the moſt famous 


ſchool of medicine in the world at that time, to 


conſult the faculty there upon the proper methods 


of reinſtating his conſtitution. 


This reſolution he accordingly put in practice. 
John of Milan, the moſt celebrated phyſician of 
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the age, and one of the profeſſors of medicine and 
| philoſophy in that ſchool, was appointed to write, 
in the name of the whole univerſity, * a proper re- 
gimen for this illuſtrious patient, which ſhould 
not only contain inſtructions whereby he might be 
_ relieved of his preſent malady, but alſo, by duly 
obſerving the ſame, enabled, without farther ad- 
vice from phyſicians, to ſecure a continuance of 
the good health ſo retrieved. For the benefit of 
this Prince therefore the poem, called the Schola 
Salerni, or Regimen of Health, was compoſed; 
conſtituting a valuable compendium of ſalutary 
inſtructions, ſelected from the writings of the moſt 
eminent among the Greek, Roman and Arabian 
phyſical authors. Thele ſalutary admonitions are 
given, not without ſome method and judgment, in 
the conciſe form of precepts, which, in the oripi- 
nal, are delivered in a ſtile and manner fo pecu- 
liarly energetic, compact and preciſe, as to make a 

* The frontiſpiece repreſents Prince Robert receiving from 


John of Milan this Poetical Regimen, engraved by Mr, Delatte, 
from a drawing executed by the inimitable pencil of Mr, Coſway. 
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deep and durable impreſſion vpon the memory, and 
for that reaſon to be eaſily retained, it peruſed with 
but a moderate ſhare of attention. And as a proof of 
the rectitude of the doctrine they comprehend, 


our Prince, who was the illuſtrious occaſion of 


this poetical compoſition, by adhering to their in- 


ſtructions, ſpeedily recovered a good ſtate of health, 
and married a lady in Apulia, with whom, a ſhort 
time after, he returned to Normandy, where he 
found, that in ſtaying to get his health he had loft 
a crown. For in the abſence of Robert, who 
delayed his return Jonger than was expected, or 
judged proper by ſome of his friends, his father, 
William the Iſt. died, and his brother, Henry 


the Iſt, taking advantage of the opportunity, 


cauſed himſelf to be crowned King of England, 
Nor did this violation of fraternal reſpect ſatisfy | 
the uſurper's ambition ; it even grew ſtronger as 
he aſcended : he was ſcarce returned to Nor- 
mandy, but Henry took occaſion to quarrel with, 
and very ſoon diſpoſſeſs Robert of his duke- 


dom; who, after a crue] and unremitting per- 


ſecu- 
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ſecution, from this ungrateful, unnatural, avaricious 
biother, and nefarious uſurper, was impriſoned in 
the caſtle of Cardiff, where this moſt amiable, 
magnanimous and benevolent of the ſons of William 
the Iſt, reſigned the life which had been preſerved 
for upwards of 40 years, greatly, as may be pre- 
ſumed, by his due obſervance of the valuable in- 
ſtructions and precepts which are here recommended 
buy the univerſity of Salernum (as before obſerved) 
then eſteemed the firſt ſchool of medicine in Europe: 
for Dr. Friend informs us, That Benjamin of Tudela, 
a famous Jew, returning from his travels over the 
greateſt part of the then known world, A. D. 1 169, 
commends Salernum for the beſt ſeminary of phyſic 
among the ſons of Edom (i. e.) the Chriſtians. 
Now a ſpace of 60 years only intervened be- 
tween the firſt appearance of this poem, and the 
period when that renowned traveller wrote the fore- 

going recommendatory account of this univerfity, 
we may preſume, therefore, that at a previous date 
of ſo little diſtance, this univerſity maintained a 


degree of conſpicuous eminence for it's medical 


lite- 
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literature; and doubtleſs was the juſt feafon 


for it's being honourcd with a viſit from the Duke 
of Normandy. 


It muſt be allowed, ſome of the more minute 


materials employed in the ſtructure of this work, 


may ſeem at this period to have an obſolete and 


antiquated aſpect. This indeed but little affects 


the propriety of it's inſtructions, which are cer- 


tainly replere with ſolid, uſeful and practical infor- 


mation. Peculiarities of phraſe, and modes of 
ſentiment, will be duly eſtimated, and proper: 
allowance made in their excuſe, by all ſuch candid; 
judges as are able to examine and ballance them, 
with the times, the cuſtoms and contingencies un- 
der which they were adopted. To cenſure them 
by the modern ſtandard of critical ſeverity, would 


be exactly like a malignant and ſpiteſul abuſe of 


the perſon, figure, features and air of a moſt beau- 


tiful woman, becauſe her dreſs was that in faſhion 


a few centuries ago. And can we fairly condemn a. 
fine piece of very uſeful information, becauſe of a feu 


ſuch frivolous imperfections ? When this poem was 


writ- 
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written, quibbling was valued as refined wit; and a 
man of the firſt rank might, in the firſt company, 
paſs off a pun, or even ſmile at one, without incur- 
ring any reto:t from ridicule. It was the envied talent 
of the times, and he was but counted a man of 
mean abilities, who had not ſome knack at it, 
Nay, this pruritus of wit had indeed fo generally 
infected the age, that it was reckoned a proof 
of barren parts, if a writer did not ſometimes 
condeſcend to piddle a little at it, either for his 
| own or the reader's amuſement. When our author 
then aſſures us that mint is a ſovereign vermifuge, 

are we to condemn his docti ine on account of the 
gingling expreſſion in which he delivers this in- 
ſtruction? Could he have ſpoke with more ex- 
plicit brevity ? 

Mentitur mentha, ſi fit depellere lenta 
Ventris Iumbricss, | | 

Perhaps the only good apology admiſſible for 
this ſort of affected verbal wit, like the beſt excuſe 
to be offered in defence of metre at the end of 


our verſes, is, that it often proves a very powerful 


AUX. 
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[ | auxiliary to memory; and frequently thoſe who would 
18 otherwiſe forget the good ſenſe, and loſe the benefit 
* of a valuable expreſſion or ſentiment, by the ging- 
if | ling oldity of this gothic wit, have it ſo deeply 
engraved upon their minds, that by catching upon 


theſe prepoſterous excreſſences, they can readily 


il reproduce the full piece occaſionally. This is, 
doubtleſs, a ſubſervient reaſon why the poem of 
it Hudibraſs is more frequently cited than even 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; the fineſt piece in the 
| _ Engliſh, or any other language; and is certainly 
the reaſon why many lines in the Schola Salerni 
are ſo common in the converſations of learned men. 
It muſt be admitted, that there is perhaps too 
frequent an indulgence in this faſhionable whim of 


| the age in this poem ; which nevertheleſs, with all 


"i | it's imperfections, is a convincing proof that good 


| ES; | precepts, and ſound intereſting ſenſe, tho delivered in 
monkiſh rhimes, and bad verſes, will engage a more 
1 | durable reſpect, and be more generally peruſed, 
| a, than the moſt melodious ſing- ſong, or elegant 
i LD nonſenſe, Energy of ſentiment, rather than refine- 
ment 
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ment of diction, and uſefulneſs, rather than orna- 


ment, are the juſt objects of a medical didaGtic poem. 


We muſt not be ſurprized then to find our author ſo 


very intent upon inſtruction, that he has noteven in- 
troduced one metaphor, or poetical image, to embel- 
liſh his lines, or divert the reader's imagination. It 


was his ſole aim to inſtruct. So devout an adherent 


to rigid precept could not dedicate a ſacrifice to the 


Graces, Had Lommius paid due attention to theſe 


conſiderations, probably his learned comment upgn 


Celſus had contained ſomething more candid and ju- 
dicious in place of the ſevere words he vented againſt 
this poem, viz. Viæ ſcio, an guicguam, in litterts medi- 
corum, ineligantius fit, aut indoctius. For it may be 
preſumed from the context, that this remark was 


merely a piece of verbal criticiſm ; not levelled at 


the manner, matter or method of this work, but 


particularly againſt the afietedneſs of it's ſtile and 
the quaintneſſes of it's language; as if he had not 
permitted himſelf to recollect, that choice of phraſe, 
and elegance of diction, were not the accompliſh- 
ments of that unrefined period which produced 


this poem,—It may not be impertinent here to 


= obſerves 


— ” 
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obſerve, in farther vindication againſt Lommius's 
illiberal invective, that amongthe moſt illuſtrious me- 
dical authors which Europe has produced for three 
centuries paſt, there are but very few who have 


not, at one time or other, teſtified their appro- 


bation of the Schola Salerni, by citing ſome of it's 


verſes in their writings. In ſhort, with all it's 


frivolous imperfections, this poem has, in many 


ages, been held in eſtimation, not to ſay univerſal 
admiration; and as a peculiar mark of diſtinction, 
was, in ſome of the later editions, publiſned by 
different learned editors, re- entitled, Flos Medicinæ x, 
or the Flower of Phyſic : under which, and various 
other names and titles, it has been tranſlated, with 
annotations and explanations, into many or moſt 
of the European languages; in which various 
dreſſes, it has ſeldom ſailed to obtain a favourable 
reception among ſuch readers as had diſcernment 


enough to ſee the excellency of good admonitions, 


and the utility of ſolid inſtructions, cn ſo intereſt- 


* Hoc opus optater, quod Flos Medicinæ vocatur, 


ing 
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ing a ſubject ; which, as the great Lord Bacon 
emphatically remarks, . coMES HOME TO EVERY 
MAN'S BUSINESS AND Boso.“ 

In the 14th century, being 3oo years after it's 
firſt appearance in the world, Arnoldus de Villa 
Nuova, who was, perhaps, not unjuſtly admired | 
as the moſt profound philoſopher and illuminated 
phyſician of that age; entertained ſo good an 
opinion of this poem, that he thought he could 
not more effectually recommend himſelf to the 
Prince Frederick of Naples and Sicily, and his 
ſubjects, than by republiſhing it, addreſſed to that 
monarch, for his uſe; together with his own learned 
and elaborate commentary, illuſtrating it's obſcuri- 
ties, and exhibiting the various authorities upon 
which it's doctrines are founded ; by which he ob- 
tained no ſmall addition to his extenſive reputation. 
And the learned Moffat ſays, in his time it was ac- 
counted of by many as the Heathens did of Apollo's 
Oracles.—The partiality of former ages in favour 
of this work, is no object of ſurprize, if we conſider 


that this was not onl y the firſt medical didactie poem 


b 2 we 
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we know of, ever written; but that it was alſo muck 
ſuperior to any thing of the kind which thoſe gothic 
azes had produced—perhaps, even ſucceeding ones, 
have not furniſhed one more uſeful and more in- 
ſtructive, ſo conciſe or ſo retainable to memory. 
The author of the following tranſlation has 
endeavoured to give the perfect ſenſe of the origi · 
nal, in a manner as ſuceinct and cloſe as he poſ- 
ſibly could, conſiſtent with his intention of avoid- 
ing obſcurity, without attempting to preſerve any 
reſemblance of thoſe quaint expreſſions, or ging- 
ling falſe ornaments, which the Latin text is ac- _ 
cuſed of having too frequently admitted; and has 
preſumed, he hopes not unpardonably, ſome- 
times to raiſe the dignity of precept, by giving 
it a more graceful and poetical dition ; but 
th.s is an indulgence he has been very cautious 
of aſſuming, Wherever this liberty has been taken, 
he perſuades himſelf that the ſenſe is thereby 
rather illuſtiated than clouded; for he was not 


willing to perplex the ſimplicity of a medical 


poem by too great a glare of poetical imagery, 
: He 
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| He has endeavoured to engage the reader's fancy 
without embarraſſing his comprehenſion, or ſuffer- 
ing figure to predominate over preciſion, 

The reader is alſo defired, without farther apo- 
logy, either to pardon, paſs over, or obliterate, 
as he judges proper, thoſe lines which are inter- 
ſperſed thro' the poem, printed under double com- 
mas the Schola Salerni is not accountable for any of 
them their author thought they might not in 
general much diſpleaſe the public, as they give 
this work the air and appearance of a modern 
compoſition ; but if thoſe who peruſe this piece 
ſhould have a leſs favourable opinion of them, they 


are intreated not to ſuffer hipercritical ſeverity ta 


ſupercede literary candor ; but to recolleR, that in- 


adequate execution, ſhould conciliate ſome lenity, 


where univerſal benevolence, animated the delin- 


quent. A generous mind will rather incline ta 


conſider him as unfortunate than unpardonable. 


The 
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| ö The Reader 1s requeſted, inflead of line 7. page 24, 
q 7. Page 23. 
| : to inſert, 

1 The vermil lip, flains like the blight of death; 


which, by ſome miſtake, was omitted in printing 


that ſheet. He is likewiſe deſired to correct with 


| his Pen any Errors he may find in this Work, but 
1 particularly the following; 
1 
| | | In the preface, P- vii. I. 21. for, this univerſity, 
| ö | read, it 5 
1 | | p. 8. I. 1. read whatever 
| ö | p. . 1. 21. r. vol'tile 
| | p. 12. l. 17. place the comma after the word perry 
| e | p-. 25+ I. . for boil'd r. baked 
| | p- 28. I. 10. for his r. her 
ö | P- 39. note, 1. 3. r. naturaliſt. 
| | | p. 39. I. 3. r. Alopecias | 
1 P- 48. note, I. 14. r. dejection 
| | p. 56. 1. 10. inſtead of, And your triumphant, 
Bl r. And triumph ſtretch your 
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HE following Poem is particularly 
A intended for young people, or thoſe, 
whether young or old, who have juſt begun 
to feel that health is worth ſomething ; it 
| ſhews in a few lines, and eaſy to be 
remembered, what is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary to the recovery, preſervation and con- 
tinuance of Health. Except to the faculty, 
to know more of medicine might be too 
much; leſs, too little. There is a ſalutary 
mediocrity in medical knowledge, con- 
venicnt to a ſound ſtate of body and mind, 
Tiſſot and others have ſagaciouſly num- 
bered among diſeaſes the reading of phy- 
ſical books. The Cfcoxnomy or HEALTR 
has at leaſt the negative recommendation 
of being perfectly void of dangerous effect. 
A great book a great evil, was a Greek 


adage, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
adage, perhaps particularly pointed at 
phyſical works. But the precepts here 
recommended from the ſchool of Salerno, 


on a ſubject very intereſting to happineſs, 


appear adequate as well as conciſe. A 


diſcerning reader will eaſily be perſuaded 
to give up a little time to thoſe who have 
laboured ta concentrate the force, to ex- 


tract the quinteſſence of voluminous viſ- 
dom. It is a good obſervation, that 
few men publiſh a big book, but thoſe | 


who want induftry to write a ſmall one. 


THE 
OE CONOMY 
or 
H E 
e 


SCHOOL or SALERNO. 


JO England's King®,the whole Salernian ſchool 

Have wrote this form of ſalutary rule. 
Health when enjoy'd to keep, when loſt to gain, 
Expel dull cares, and anger deem profane: 

With caution drink the grapes inſidious juice; 


Be ſmall the portion'd meals you nightly uſe: 


* He is here ſtiled King of England, but as he never was King, 
we may therefore ſappoſe it merely a title of courteſy to him, ag 
heir apparent to the crown of England, 


B Riſe 
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Riſe after meals, ſleep after dinner ſhun ; 

When nature moves to eaſe, her will be done : 

If due regard theſe admonitions gain, 

Long, glorious Prince! ſhall laſt your happy reign. 
Should you phyſicians want, and none attend, 

Theſe univerſal three we recommend; 

Theſe ſov' reign three you every-where may fd, 

Repoſe, with Temperance, and a chearful Mind, 


Betimes each morning let the limpid rill 


It's coolneſs o'er your hands and eyes diſtill; 


85 Plung' din refreſhing ſtreams at early tide, 


« Your feet be indurate and purify'd ; 
« This melts their glewy ſolder from the pores, _ 
& And to pleas'd nature liberty reſtores ; 


Her ſyſtem reprobates obſtructed doors. 


With gentle exerciſe the limbs extend; 
Bleſt exerciſe ! to health the nobleſt friend! 


Nor ſcorn to order with induſtrious care 


The teeth and flowing ornament of hair: 

This purifies the head and chears the brain, 

From that the limbs and ſenſes vigor gain, 
% Toit 
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% Toil wears the body; moderate exerciſe, 

«© To help the ſprings of life, freſh oil ſupplies: 

<« Diſtinguiſh well ' twixt exerciſe and toil ; 

Life's engine can't endure without it's oil. 

Warm from the bath emerg'd, avoid with care 

Expoſure to the penetrating air, 

Or moderately move about or ſtand ; 

All food, a while, be prudently refrain'd, 

Till, by degrees, grown cool ; *twere raſh 'till then 

To venture forth in open air again. 

f the cold-bath be good or bad, you'll know 

“ By the ſuccedent ſhivering or glow ; 

« If chill'd thereby, *tis proper to refrain; 

If warm'd, you may repeat the plunge again: 

«« Cold-bathing ſpirits, health and ſtrength re- 
ſtores, 

« Removes obſtructions, and unlocks the pores; 

& In rheumatiſms and trembling limbs, *tis good, 

« But dangerous in gouts and ſpitting blood. 

The verdant lawn, the fountain's chryſtal ſtream, 


And ſplendid mirror, comfort viſion's beam. 


B 2 | From 
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Wil! From wind detain'd four dire diſeaſes grow, 
| | | | Convulſion, cholic, dropſy, virtigo. 
WI; | . | 22 
| | { | The ſtomach is by heavy ſuppers pain'd, 


From light, a comfortable ſleep is gain'd. 
"Tis wrong to eat and charge the ſtomach mote 


Ere it digeſt the meal recciv'd before. 


If nature in keen hunger's voice declare 


Yi | | A want of food, ſupply ; if not forbear. 

|| % Whoe'er to an uneaſy fullneſs feeds, 

| % Digeſtion injures and diſeaſes breeds; 

4 A moderate meal affords more wholeſom blood 


& Than over-charging with a load of food. 


* 


E'en ſprings of ſteel, elaſtic, quick and ſtrong, 


Loſe all their energy, compreſs'd too long; 


£ 


Permitted frequent liberty of play, 


«© Strong they remain, nor ſlothful ruſts decay: 


|| | e The ſtomach thus unloaden of remains, 


— 
r 
— — 


& From frequent vacancy freſh vigor gains. 


| 

| 

| | ce O that voluptuous men could comprehend 
Wil « How hunger every food can recommend! 
1 


1 c No ſauce, art ere contriv'd, ſuch pleaſure brings 


| « As appetite; nature's great ſauce of things! 


Gor 
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% Gor feeds the hungry with ſufficient bread, 

« And ndl the rich away more ſcantly fed. 

Under the ſun one curſe offends my ſight, 

6: Rich gluttons ſtarv'd for want of appetite : 

«© Were hunger's ſhrine it's due oblations paid, 

FP Phyſicians might be raggedly array'd, 

40 And pharmacy would prove a ſtarving trade. 
Pears, apples, peaches, milk, cheeſe, ſeaſon'd meats, 

The fleſh of deer, goats, leverets and neats, 

Are food which melancholic bile afford ; 

Expel ſuch miſchiefs from a ſick man's board. 

Tho' plainer fare, more wholeſomly he'll dine 

On new laid eggs *, good broths and gen'rous wine, 


The 


* Our author frequently recommends freſh eggs. F. Hoffman 
ſays, that Eggs contain the moſt ſubtil flower of the tranſparent 
£ zelatinous lymph, which holds the neareſt affinity to nouriſh- 
© ment, therefore they immediately turn to aliment, Freſh tender 
© epgs afford a nouriſhment which ſpeedily diſtributes itſelf into 
© the blood, according to the ſchool of Salerno, in the above verſe. 
4 Yellow eggs contain more oily, heavy, ſulpherous particles; | 
t white ones ate more Ii mpid, mucilaginous and homogenial te 
© the blood. If therefore there be ſuch a thing as an univerſal 
c aliment, tis certainly eggs. They have alſo the farther advantage 
© of enriching the ſemen, They are particularly excellent in ſoon 
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The parſon's buxom daughters, plump and young, 


Select their tythe-eggs white, new laid and long. 


New cheeſe, good milk, with bread of wheat's 
ſound grain; | 
Of beaſts the marrow, teſticles and brain; 


Fine pork, rare eggs, and foods of daintier Kind; 
Delicious wines, and figs of purple rind, 


With grapes mature, full ſwelling from the vine; 


All yield a copious aliment and fine. 


Good wine is known by it's delightful ſmell, 
Tranſparency, warmth, ſparkle, taſting well; 


© reftoring a conſtitution which has ſuffered from abundant hemor- 
© hages, or a fever. So Salmoth alſo recommends freſh eggs 
© to thoſe who have been blooded, Aged people, who ſtand in need 
© of good nouriſhment of eaſy digeſtion, find the greateſt advantage 

6 from eggs, On the contrary, we interdict them to all thoſe 
* whoſe firſt paſſages abound with a predominant acid or bile 3 
6 becauſe it is pernicious to nouriſh an indiſpoſed perſon, It may 
* not be amiſs to obſerve, that new-laid eggs are eaſily known 

© by their tranſparency, and the white, in boiling, ſoon turning to a 


© milky appearance. Horace mentions this criterion of good eggs 


as known amongſt the Romans of his time, who were ſtudious 
of good cating. | . 
Longa quibus facies ovis erit, illa memento, 
Ut ſucci melioris & ut magis alba rotundis | SE 
Ponere. | Sgt. iv, lib, ü. 


Rich 
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Rich in it's flavour, racey by it's year, 


»Tis freſh, full, fragrant, forcible and fair, 


Sweet white-wines nouriſh moſt ; by red'tis found 


The voice is roughen'd and the belly bound: 
The better wines we drink, ſtill ſhall we find 
The juices thence cbtain'd, of better kind. 
Thick heavy wine but makes the body dull; 
If bright it be, old, ſubtil, ripe and full, 
With moderation drank, and water due, 
The pleaſing be'vrige proves an wholeſom too. 
ce N water by this eaſy rule we tell, 

c It is devoid of colour, taſte and ſmell, 

Of beer the hard avoid; the mild and ſtale, 
Well brew'd of choſen corn, is noble ale. 

« Talk not of fly Cadogan, who to gain 

« That interdicted cup himſelf wou d drain, 
c In ſacerdotal tone and deep deſign, 

« Perſuades you, fools alone indulge in wine: 


<« Yet doth it pleaſe that Eſculapious more 


« His ſhrine ſhould flow with crimſon wine than gore · 


« Out with ſuch raving inſolence of phraſe! 
It thwarts all proof in our illumin'd days; 
| «© What- 
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« Whate'er God's grand fiat caus'd to be, 

« Is good in it's diſtinction and degree: 

Our rule maintains by fact's unerring teſt, 

That drink which beſt agrees with you the belt. 
Horſe-radiſh, garlick, wallnuts, pears and rue, 

With treacle join'd, all poiſonous pow'rs ſublue : 


Whoe'er eats garlick firſt each morn, may bear 


Unharm'd, each change of water and of air, 


The ſituation of your houſe be clean, 
In ait untainted, temperate and ſerene; 
« Fenc'd from the North and more pernicious Eaſt, 


* And fair expanding to the South or Weſt; 


« (Your chambers all from mold and moiſture free) 


ce Plac'd on ſome gentle hil!'s acclivity ; 


« Mild zephyrs keep their wanton revels there, 


„ And bandy round the ſalutary air; 


& No thick and gloomy woods impede their play, 
«© Or ſtagnant lakes corrupt the breath of day: 


% Well drain'd be each adjacent marſh and fen, 


« A paradiſe to frogs | they poiſon men. 


« No neighbouring mines emit their venom'd breath, 


Nor graves to vomit peſtilential death: 


Bleſt 


OF HEALTH. 
« Bleſt vegetation ſpread her charms around, 
And balſam-breathing ſhrubs perſume the ground. 
When jocund morn above the eaſtern hills 
With golden cenſor incenſes the fields, 
In glorious proſuſion flinging round 
The joyful light, her ſteeds with garlands crown'd! 
© Their breath ambroſial and their harneſs fire! 
Fer chariot ruby-deck'd, let her admire, 
* In all her pomp, thy ſaffron- breathing lawns, 
Thy vi'let borders and thy thyme-clad downs, 
+ Delighted with their fragrance, let her tell | 
Thy balmy ſweets, her own perfumes excel; 
With woodbine, myrtle, juniper and broom, 
Let roſes blend their aromatic bloom. 
Nor to the morn alone this tribute pay, 
With equal ſweets delight deſcending day : 
0 Thy weſtern lands with ſpicy plants adorn, 
c Make evening's breeze delicious 25 the morn: 
2 The primroſe, ſwecteſt of the vernal race, 
And eglantine, rejoice th' odorous place; 


< It's volatile ſpice the rural hawthorn blend; 


Their ſylvan fragrance bloſſom'd beans extend: 
Cc Thus 
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© Thus ev'ry point from Zephyr's flow'ry wing, 
© Inhal'd upon thy blood, ſhall balſam fling. 


In Spring too liberal noontide meals forbear 


In Summer ſtill more moderate be your care : 


When Autumn wi h delicious fruits invites, 


Cautious indulge thoſe dangerous delights; 


But nature, when keen Winter prompts, requires 


More copious meals to ſatiate her deſires. 


Let ſage and rue infus'd, your drinks improve, 
With added roſes, cool the flames of Jove. 
If you be ſick ſojourning o'er the main, 
Wine with ſalt-water drank, reſtores again. 
Salt, pepper, paiſley, garlick, wine and ſage, 
Yield ſauces which may ev'ry taſte engage. 


By purity the body health attains, 


Ablution both refreſhes it and cleans : 
The table mov'd, the fountain's ſplendid ſtream 
Delights the hands and brightens viſion's beam. 


Your * bread be neither new nor over ſtale, 
Well leaven'd, honey-comb'd and baked well, 
Spa- 


: ; 1 
Bread is ſo eſſential a part of our food, that it would be un- 


| pardonable to omit this opportunity of exciting the public atten- 
tion 
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Sp ringly ſalted, made from choſen grain; 

The cruſt breeds choler, from the cruſt refrain : 
* Bread fairly thus compoſed, ſound and good, 
« Ts the true ſtaff of life, the ſoul of food ! 


Such was the bread in our forefather's times, 


„ Ere Heav'n in vengeance for ſuperior crimes 


0 


Permitted evil arts with chalk and bones, 


« And allum join'd, to turn our bread to ſtones, 


* 


It's lock cadaverouſly pale and crude; 


It's taſte an acid, by much alt ſubdu'd ; 


« 


* Inſtead of helping to digeſt our meat, 

lt is the very heavieſt thing we eat J 

6 To infants death, to man diſeaſe it brings; 
0 Reproach to law, pain to our beſt of Kings, 
«« But ye vile bakers, who theſe arts employ, 


«6 Reflet—yourſelyes (as thoſe ye kill) muſt die 


tion towards the arts of making it, as now too generally praQiſcd 
by the bakers about London, The adutterations employed in 
this important general part of our food, are too abominable, too 
deadly to be mentioned. Phyſicians have exclaimed againſt _ 
them, and new laws have becn made to prevent theſe abuſes, 

and yet they continue daily to deſtroy the people, But is mur- 
der to be ſuſſered, to enrich the perpetrators only, at the hazard of 
an eaſy pecuniary fine ? 


bY 5 « Ar- 
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** Arraign'd fore Heay'n's Great Judge ye mult N 

en, 1 0 

& And killing will be conſtru'd murder there. | 

* Tho' harder than your loaves your hearts be 0 
known, 


«© There is an oven hotter than your own; 
A dungeon horrible beyond whate'er 
Fancy can repreſent or words declare ! 

Better on mutton than on pork regale, 
Except ſome generous wine corrects the meal ; 
Thus meliorated pork is exc'lent meat, 
The ſick man's med'cine and the ſound man's treat. 
The entrails of the hog more wholeſome are 
Than thoſe of any other beaſt by far. 

Crude wines, and recent from the preſs, are known, 
By ſad experience, to produce the ſtone; 
From them the belly laxity obtains, 
And ftoppages the liver, ſpleen and reins. 
© Cyder and perry racy, mild and prime, 
© Full-mellow'd by the ſoftening pow'r of time, 
© Are moſt ſalubrious be'vrage, never known 


© Ts torture men with gravel, gout or ſtone : 


But. 
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But if by chance, or execrable deceit, - 
Copper infuſe, or lead contaminate, 

< Unjuftly then the drinkers may defame 
© Theſeliquors,when thoſe poiſons theyſhould blame: 
© Whene'er thoſe metals touch the fatal draught, 

« Memento mori on the bowl be wrought, = 
How eminently curſt the wretch who drains ! 

* Murder'd with cholics crucifying pains: 
Sometimes with quick diſpatch theſe poiſons ſlay z 
© But when they kill by torturing delay: 
The wretch by giant rheumatiſm aſſail'd, 
es on a bed of burning iron nail'd; 
His fractur'd bones, and joints unſtrung, to mourn, 
And fleſh as if by dogs voracious torn, 
* Whilſt diſmal pangs his tortur'd limbs invade 
« Death is his deſperate wiſh, and that delay'd, 

© Exceſs in liquor harms the body leſs, | 

© Tho' more the mind, than eating to excels ; 

© Prepoſterous exchange] when men reſign 
Their godlike reaſon, for a cup of wine 

« Ebriety's a palſy of that kind, 

« It ſeizes both the body and the mind : 


—— —— ̃ — — 
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© Opprobrious idiotiſm ! rendered worſe, 


© As voluntary this unpity'd curſe : 


© The fault' ring tongue ! the viſage all awry | 


. Infirmity of limbs! and vacancy of eye | 
Thus to diſgrace the human form divine 3 


To murder facred reaſon in her ſhrine; 


© To ſcorn Heav'n's beſt endowments of the foul; _ 


To poiſon nature with a luſtful bowl ; 


To give to health the impotence of pain; 


And to an idiot's turn the wiſeſt brain: 


Who thus the dignity of man deſtroys, 

© Deſerves not to be well, ſor ſcorning to be wiſe: 
Shame and remorſe inflict a ſorer wound, 
Than viper's tongue or ſcorpion's tail ere found, 


„Others there are who drunkenneſs may blame, 


© And yet themſelves are in a worſe extreme, 


KReſpecting corp'ral ſanity ; and theſe 
No pleaſures like voluptuous eating pleaſe ; 
Who ne'er conſider nature ſatisfy'd 


Till appetite be totally deſtroy'd. 


To theſe we recommend it meet to ſign 


* Sagaciouſly, their wills, before they dine, 


To apoplexy prone j this ugly gueſt 
© Too oft intrudes upon the glutton's feaſt : 
And ſhould he theſe terrific viſits ſhun, ETA 
The hour-glaſs of his time muſt ſoon be run, 
Let him contemplate what this glaſs contains, 
© His ſands are told by miſeries and pains ! | 
y Sure as exceſs doth indigeſtion cauſe, 
c So indigeſtion to diſtemper draws: 

© A well adapted meal found nurture brings, 
. over-charging ſpoils the vital ſprings. 
* What then avails the luſt-provoking board, 
© Rich turtle, ſavory pics of perigorde ; 
© Ham paſties, dories, or:olans and quails ? 
Let folly fiot—wiſe men ſhun ſuch meals. 
Pregnant of evils as the weekly bills, 
6 3 with every diſtemper kills; 
But temp'rance, like the aroph of the wiſe, 
Good health poſſeſo'd ſecures, or loſt ſupplies. 
© Tho' fortune at our feet exhauſt her ſtores, 
„And wealth, ſurpaſſing Clive's, around us pours; 
, Tho' glory's trumpet far extend our fame 


Beyond a Cato's or a Chatham's name, 


4 


Or 
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Or Apſely's incontaminably juſt ! 

© Clear to decide ! and perfect in his truſt. 
Let fame intoxicate the ear of pride, 
Let wealth from mortal ken our frailties hide, 


Or give us virtues which we never knew, 


And crowd with ſycophants to ſwear 'em true. 


c Pitt's ſenate-wielding eloquence were vain 


To mitigate inexorable pain; : 


© And — ad s form, where elegance and grace, 
« (Arm'd with the keeneſt lovlineſs of face, 
© Een in the frigid zone old age might move, 
And nature's tribute antidate to love HR 

© Loſt, where the rays of health no longer ſhine, 

c E'en Stanhope's form appears but half divine : 
For health not only heightens beauty's charms, 


< It willing victims gives and lends prevailing arms, 


© Health is the alt of life, which unpoſſeſs'd, 


© What nature gives, or fortune, loſe their zeſt ; 
© CyrIsT's godlike miracles were all confin'd 
© To health and ſimple foods, giv'n to mankind ; 


© Riches and honors, as inferior things, 
He left, ill gain'd, to thoſe who flatter kings. 
. Who- 
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 Whoe'er drinks water only with his meals 
Impedes digeſtion and the ſtomach chills ; 
But gen'rous liquor, taken with our food, 
Promotes digeſtion, renovates the blood, 
And is, whatever Cheney tells you, good, 


Fine veal is dainty meat, but greatly ſpoil'd, 
If by the butcher's dubious breath defil'd. 

The pullet, capon, turtle-dove and quail ; 
Gay pheaſants, woodcocks, partridges and teal ; 
The ſprightly heathcock, and the brown moor 

game; | 
Gray plovers, wheat-ears, pidgeons wild or tame; 
Fat curlews, ſnipes, and fen- fed mallards are, 
Diſcreetly eaten, ſalutary fare. 
«« Nor ſacrifice the ears, opprobrious wrong ! 
te Inſulting nature! to indulge the tongue ! 
Le then voluptuous Epicures, O ſpare 
« The feather'd pilgrims, minſtrels of the air! 
00 Theſe were not ſent for food ; kind Heay'n to theſe 
« Has lent more elevated pow'rs to pleaſe ; 
«© They chear the woodlands, glad the lab'ring hind, 
« And charm in man a melancholy mind, 
EE Filhes 
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Fiſhes of nature ſoft and flabby, uſe 
Full- grown; if firm and hard, che young ones chuſe. 
Good fiſhes are perch, tench; foals, whitings, dace, 
Smelts, gudgeons, carp, with rockets, trouts and 
plaiſe, 
An! pike, that king and tyrant of the floods, 


Which all afford nutritious wholeſom foods. 


To ſages, deep in nature ſxill'd, tis known 


That eels impair the voice's manly tone; 


E'en cheeſe itſelf were not an heavier meal ; 


Drink wine, drink largely, to digeſt an eel. 


Your foods with frequent draughts of liquor 
blend: 
If eggs you eat, the freſh we recommend. 
Peaſe our encomium and our cenſure claim; 
Eat properly, we praiſe ; unduly, blame : 
Stript of their coats, all pulſe are ſafely eat; 
But in their ſkins, are crude and windy meat. 
Morels and muſhrooms, of immediate birth, 
© Are but the poĩs nous excrements of earth; 


Eſſence of dirt! too frequently they prove, 


_ © Like upſtarts, fatal to the men who love: 


Their 
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Their miſchicfs are too num'rous to declare; 

« The tombſtones ſhew them you may ſee em there. 

« Trouffles are very wholeſom—for the pig, 

© Gop gives him ſcent to hunt, and ſnout to dig; 

* ConceaP'd in earth, they ſeem but form'd for ſwine, 

© Yet envying gluttons ſtoop with theſe to dine: 

© The very prodigal had been diferac'd, ve) 
Had he of trouffles robb'd the erunting beaſt : 

© Better return to lighted ſenſe again, 

* Suffic'd with plainer foods of wiſer men 3 

The ſpungy traſh reſiſts the ſtomach long 3 

Too weak to nouriſh; to digeſt too ſtrong. 

Where ulcerous lungs and feveriſh hectic blood, 

Too fatal phthiſis ſhow, be milk the food; 

Of this balſamic ſtream, the aſs ſupplies 

That deem'd the moſt ſalubrious by the wiſe: 

To this, in worth, the camels next ſucceeds; 

Then that of goats, which coarſer juices breeds: 
A richer milk the cow and ſheep produce ; 

But head-achs this, or fevers muſt not uſe. 


In fevers butter too pernicious proves; 


Elſe, lenitive, it moiſtens and it moves, 


D 2 Whey 
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Whey cleanſes, penetrates inſides and ſcours ; 
Cheeſe, cold, groſs, hard, impedes th' expulſive 


pow'rs: 


The healthy well on bread and cheeſe are fed; 


The ſick are interdicted cheeſe and bread. 


There are unworthy phyſic's glorious name, 


Who ignorantly cheeſe in gen'ral blame; 


Thoſe better practis d in the healing lore, 

Say, after meals, it helps digeſtion's pow'r. 
The modern breakfaſt us'd by each degree, 

© Is either coffee, chocolate or tea. | 

c Coffee the blood inflames, creates four wind, 


© The fancy fires, exhilirates the mind : 


© The cholic it exaſp'rates, and ſeems prone, 


© By conſtant uſe, to generate the ſtone. 
© It's curdling acid entering the veins, 


« Provokes the miſery of rheumatic pains 7 


© The nerves it irritates, and to the eyes 
A temp'rary brilliancy ſupplies: 


© Tt makes the juices thick ; like a low bane, 


© Deſtroys the dry, the bilious and the lean, 


Of 
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Of chocolate we next advance to ſhow, 

© The good and bad experience bids us know z 

Too rich for weak digeſtion's pow'r to bear; 

© It's oily parts the appetite impair : i 

c Small force, but much fallacious fat it gives, | 

N When nature with complacency receives: 

Plump people this indulgence ſhould refrain; ; 

6 Tis only for th' attenuated and lean. 

«© Where ſharp defluctions, coughs inceſſant teaze, 

© Marazmus, atrophy, or tabes preys, 

This food ſalubrious proves: but where dull Pein 

6 * Afﬀflicts the head, or virtigo the brain; ; 

c When fancy d vapors float before the eyes, 

Or meet us with i imaginary flies ; 

„ Or heat and thirſt a fey'riſh fire patent, 

Tis raſh to wiſh, inſanity to take. 

Of tea the many miſchiefs ſhould I ſhew, 

80 num'rous are they, and fo fatal too, 

© The boldeſt quack, who ſwaggers forth his feats, 

Would bluſh to add ſuch impudence to cheats; 

With murder ſatisfy d, his way ard foul 

© Dares not pretend to cure ſo long a roll. 
Well 
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© Well for this land, the babes unborn may ſay, 
Had Britons ne'er been vitiated with tea: 

© Had it been flung in ocean, or to wind, 

Or to their foes ſagaciouſly conſign'd. 

© Green tea in noxiouſneſs bohea exceeds ; 

© But if you would be well—avoid theſe weeds. 
The liquor from them drawn enervates man 3 

© Perverts his bloom of countenance to wan; 

© Th' enamell'd iv'ry of the teeth deſtroys ; | 
© With dim fuffuſion veils th enfeebled eyes. 
© Takes from the ſtomach it's organic tone; 

© It's curling glories from the vacant crown; 

© Of ſteady fortitude the hand bereaves, 

© And nights of diſappointed ſlumber gives. 

© From this the nerves unwonted tiemblings ſeize; 
© The blood's balſamic energy decays— - 

The fibres are relax'd, refin'd and worn : 


< Whence mortals maladies unnumber'd mourn. 


* The dropſy in a deluge, and yet burn'd ! 
© Palſey to infant feebleneſs return d! 
© Hence apoplexies oft derive their cauſe, 

Which, like God's thunder, burſt thro” nature's 


laws: Hence 
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Hence frequent impotence in men we find; 


* 


Hence barrenneſs, reproach of womankind. 
It brings the woes, without the goods of age; 
ne head it renders tremulous, not lage: 

* Dis the keen radiance of beauty's eye; 
To morphew'd pale perverts her roſy dye: 
Corrodes th' enamell'd poliſh of the teeth; C 
« Poilutes the vi'let of the virgin's breath: 
The graceful ringlets, venom'd by this weed, 
6 As leaves th' autumnal trees, deſert the head: 


[t wears the frame, and gives, in ſpite of time, | 


4 


Wrinkles in youth, decripitude in prime. 
« Bur ſure he ſings a nugatory ſong, | 


La 


Who tells us ſimply-when we journey wrong, 


Ld 


And leaves us little mended in our plight, 


La 


Except he ſets our wand'ring ſteps to right: 


.- 


* 


E'en ſo the ſage divine, who much diſplays 
< Upon our bad, ſhould inſtance better ways; 
Led ſcoffers elſe ungraciouſly may join | 

0 To ſpoil his ſleep, who gave em—anodyne. 
* Away with China's weeds ! let Britons know | 
Their native ſoils more noble plants beſtow : 
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- © Theſe, like chaſte virgins, heal us with a kiſs ; 
e Like artful harlots, thoſe ſell deadly bliſs, 

e Silubrious fage gives to the palate joy, 

© Strengthens our nerves, and animates our eye. 
© Balm can the pleafing charms of youth detain, 
© Retards old age, and all it's ugly train; 9 
© Ofer ſeveriſh fire it's cooling pow'rs prevail; 

© It's taſte delights us whilſt it's virtues heal: 

e Should neftar fail in Heay'n, could Hebé think 
Of ought more charming for his Gods to drink, 
Than balm infiis'd ? but if to theſe we join 
© John's-wort, of num'rous virtues, and divine; 
With wild thyme, aroma of foreſt air! 
© The cordial of the ſhepherds paſt ring care! 
From theſe a far more grateful be'vrage flows, 
Than craft of oriental lux ry knows: 

Should wiſely this the gen' ral taſte engage, 

« *Twou'd beggar half the doctors of the age. 


Todrink*twixt meals is bad: but when you dine, 


With finall and frequent draughts ſalute the wine. 
If midnight pains and mis'ry you would ſhun, 
| Your ſupper be with liquid foods begun; 


And 
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© And ftill remember, tho Apicius * dreſt, 
« Your ev'ning meals, the ſmalleſt is the beſt. 
Each egg you eat in a freſh draught be drown'd ; 
Yourfiſh with nuts, with cheeſe your fleſh becrown'd: 
One nut is good, another hurts, but ſtill 
A third there is ſo noxious as to kill, 
The luſcious treaſure of the pulpy pear, 
Tho' in full ripeneſs eminently fair, 
ls but a dang'rous luxury; the vine, 


To medicate this miſchief, yields us wine: 


Wine ſtill ſhould follow pears, which are, if crude, 


Polſon 3 - if boil'd, theriacal in food ; 
When bak'd, they help the 3 raw, 00 5 
Drink then with pears, and after apples, eaſe : 
As nuts an antidote to poiſons prove, 
So wines the miſchiefs of the pear remove, 

If cherries ruby-lip'd and plump ſalute, 
With virgin ripeneſs guſhing from their fruit, 
Your noontide board ; enjoy with decent care 
Thoſe vegetable charms, ſo ſimply fair : 


* A Roman glutton, celebrated for his cookery, - 


* @® 4 


* 
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They cleanſe the ſtomach from impure remains, 
Their kernels ſcour of ſand or ſtones the reins ; 
The rich carnation pulp, ambroſial food! 
With added purity refines the blood. 

Prunes ever laxitive and cooling prove; 
Lou may indulge your palate if you love. 

New wine is diuretic, but inclin'd 
To move the belly and ingender wind. 
Sweet recent wines make peaches innocent; 
As raiſins, join'd with nuts, their harm prevent 
The reins from raiſins benefit obrain, 
They help the lungs, but detriment the ſpleen. 
| To knotted glands and ſcrophulous tumors bind 
A poultice made of figs with poppies join d; 
That anodyne conſolidating flow'r 
To fractur'd bones extends a ſold'ring pow'r. 
To love's endearments figs propitious prove, 
They are a mild provocative to love ; 
But children, who profuſely on them feed, 
Among their curls the filvery reptiles breed, 

Urine is voided and a looſeneſs ſtay d, 

By medlars ; moſt delicious when decay'd, 


With 
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With moderation nature's gifts enjoy; 


* Us'd well, they all are good; abus'd, deſtroy : 
* Diſcretion hurtful things to good can charm ; 


But folly ev'n converts the good to harm. 


Malt liquor makes men plump and full of blood, 


Increaſes heavy ſtrength, and juices crude; 

bs laxative and ſtimulates to ſtale, 

But flatulence for ever follows ale, 

Th' effects of vinegar five lines compriſe, 
It moderately cools, and greatly dries ; 

It chills the blood, doth melancholy breed, 
Impairs the body, and deſtroys the ſeed ; 
To tendons worn or dry it is a bane, 

The plump it macerates and abrades the lean, 
Turnips delight the ſtomach, wind expel, 

And in adiuretic power excel; L 
Th' enamell'd iv'ry of the teeth they wear, 
And gripe the belly, if not boil'd with care. 

Of entrails, when conſidered as meat, 
The heart, being muſcular, is tough to eat, 


Digeſting tardily ; and ſtill we deem 


The maw moſt tender, neareſt each extreme. 
E 2 Salu- 
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Salubrious nutriment is rata from tongues 3 > 
But what digeſts ſo eaſily as lungs 2. 

The pullet's brain is exquiſitely good, 
Above all others, ſalutary ſood. | 

When nature with inteſtine wind. is griev'd, 
She is by fennel's fragrant ſceds reliev'd: | 
Four other pow'rs this noble plant extends, 
Cold poiſon from the curdling veins it ſends 3 , 


Cleanſes the ſtomach, gives in agues caſe, 


And animates the eye with brighter rays. 


Sweet anniſeeds, carminiative and good, 


The ſight refine, and meliorate the blood. | 


Should life's bright current burſt it's ſalient veins, 


Spodium “ with inſtant force the blood reftrains ; 


®* There are ſeveral kinds of ſpodium mentioned by Pliny and 


other authors, —The mineral, uſed (tho? very feldem) by the 
ſurgeons, and commonly called cadmia, is a recrementitious pro- 
duction of fluxed copper-ore, not much differing in fome of it's 
qualities from the lapis calaminaris, now generally ſubſtituted in 
it's place, But the ſpodium here recommended, and anciently ſo 
much celebrated, ſeems to have loft it's credit long ago as an in- 
- ternal medicine, or perhaps to be unknown, and therefore un- 
noticed in modern practice, „ Wo” 


Joy 


1 


hood _ 
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Joy to the liver ſpodium invites; 


Muſk chears the brain, and mace the heart delights, 


When coughs and ulcerated lungs portend 
Conſumptions, pect'ral liqu'riſh is your friend. 
From galingale the ſtomach and the ſpleen, 
From capers, boch an healthy vigor gain. 
Salt reliſhes our victuals, ſtrength creates, 
And counteracts putreſcency in meats; | 
Each ſavour drawn from other means offends, 
But ſalt to all our food improvement lends ; 
Yet in exceſs it dims the viſual ray, 
And wears the procreative pow'rs away; 
Produces prurient ſcabs upon the ſkin, 
Pimples without, and ſcurvies dire within: 
Salt ev'ry proper table ſhould afford, 
The firſt to grace, the firſt to leave the board. | 
Salt, ſharp, and bitter qualities, inflame, 
Theſe other three a cooling virtue claim, 
The pontic, the aſtringent and the tart ; 
And other three maintain a middle part, 
Thus oily, ſweet, infipid things we find, 
Aſſume the mediocrity of kind. 
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Wine ſops make fair the teeth, the eye ſerene, 
Lean bodies fatten, render fat ones lean, 

All paſtry (cuſtards, cheeſe-cakes, tarts andpies) 
< Theſtomach, when v'ercharg'd with butter, cloys ; 
© But if the paſte be made with proper care, 


< Tarts, cheeſe-cakes, cuſtards, pies are wholeſom 


fare. 88 
Puddings are alſo nutrimental food 
« For all men, moſt for the conſumptive, good: 
When acrimony in the blood prevails, 
Food frequently ſucceeds where phyſic fails. 
One courſe of diet every man ſhould uſe, | 
Except neceſſity forbids to chuſe, 
Well ſpake the Cöan fave *, when he declar d, 


Each change in diet* s Order to be fear'd. 


© Since then on diet health or ticknels turn, 


The wiſe will mark what only fools can ſcorn. 


© All phyſic is but temp'rance in diſguiſe, 
And temp'rance is the phyiic of the wiſe : 
© The juſt deduction argued from ſuch rules, 


* Makes med'cine the forc'd temperance of fools. 


4 Hippocrates, who was born at Cos, 


Exceſs 
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< Exceſs untimely flays more people far 
Than famine, murder, peſtilence and war: 
But ev'ry glutton ſhould this rule retain, 
More by the knije than by the cup are flain, 


How much you eat, how oft, what, when and 


where, | 
Are objects each deſerving prudent care, 
Three claſſes all the foods of man compriſe, 


Which three from two of nature's kingdoms riſe: 


© The VEGETABLE reizn, the firſt explor'd, 
With plenty crown'd th' unſanguinary board; 
To this the SEMIANIMAL ſucceeds, 


For whoſe ſalubrious fare no creature bleeds ; 


„Herbs, fruits and grain, milk, butter, eggs and 


cheeſe, 
Bleſſings of induſtry! rewards of peace! 
* The third is ANIMAL, a dubious food, 


© By luſt invented at the price of blood. 


But hark] the Gop of righteous veng' ance 


pleads, 


£ Denouncing ſhort that life which life invades | 
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© Hence, ſince mankind to prey on life began, 


Life's period has been abridg'd to man. 


© But why ſhould we attempt our plan to raiſe; 
© Or vindicate to man JeHovan's ways? 


© Was it the diet of the Samian ſage *, 


© Antideluvians bleſt with length of age? 


We dare not ſay, tho' evident may be, 

© Whence great Artephens drew longevity : 
© The tiee of life ſhall gloriouſly belong 
To Milton, who has taſted it in ſong. 


Our ſober muſe on humbler ſubjeQs ſings ; 


© Thoſe arduous flights reſign'd to bolder wings; 


Aſſur'd a gem ineſtimable lies 


© Involv'd in matter of the vileſt prize; 


Milk then be drank with vEGETABLE things; 
„With $EMIANIMAL the limpid ſprings ; 
© But if on ſanguinary meats you dine, 

© Fermented liquors quaff, or gen'rous wine 5 

© Such are the ſeveral menſtrua we find 


Prompt to diſſolve our foods of ev'ry kind. 


- 


. Pythagoras born at Samos, 


But 


— : 
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© But now—vyoluptuous artifice disjoins, 

By elevating fire, the ſoul of wines; 
The liquid flame on wings of air ſuſtain'd, 
* Extends a peſtilence ! to curſe the land: 

« Fen-corn, perverted by th' infernal deed, 

* Deſtroys the people 'twas ordain'd to feed, 

© Spirits aſcending flagrant from the till, 

© A ſubtile venom ! exquiſitely kill, 

© Tho' chemic art cannot ſo high refine; 
They're fatal as the * ſilvan gaſs of wine: 
© Tho'.not fo quick, equally ſure they ſlay, 
By dilatory death; the worſt, delay! 

© In medicine indeed ſometimes they are 
Of great effect, but inſtances be rare: 
And who makes theſe his drink, too ſoon ſhall find, 
© Ruin'd his health, enervated his mind, 

It dries the blood, burns up it's vital oil, 

« Deſtroys digeſtion, petrifies the bile ; 
With thirſt inſatiable the tongue inflames, 


And damns our ſlumbers with infernal dreams. 


* Conſult Van Helmont and Boerhaave's Che in IS 
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© The ſtill, that Moloch of our lm days, 
More infants than the Syrian idol ſlays; 
Wich this more curs'd concomitant indeed, 
© The Pagan idol only flew the ſeed ; 
© Superior lunacy, tho' ſmaller zeal, 
© Makes our's more fatal to the common weal; 
As that but ill- devoted infants ſlew; 
This murders parents and the children too. 
Let others praiſe the faithful Indian dames, 
© Who follow their fond huſbands to the flames, 
, Our marry'd fair ſuch Pagan patterns hate, 
© View with diſdain, with prudence reprobate. 
© Need we with admonitions grave and wiſe, 
Our dames againſt ſuch rigorous love adviſe ? 
Too few the teſt of Indian flames admire ; 
Too many brave the curſe of liquid fire. 
The ſilly moth around our taper plays, 
Glad of it's warmth, enraptur'd of it's blaze; 
We drive it off, but ſpite of all our care, 
| < It ſtill returns, returns to periſh there, 
« Dram-drinking of ſelf-murder is the worſt, 
© Above the reſt, emphatically curſt ; 

And 
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And ſure the wretch to ſuch a vice inclin'd, 

Should be, like other lunatics, confin'd ; 

For who can reaſon, and not juſtly dread, 

What tortures them alive, and damns them dead? 

Who can expreſs, without a pitying tear, 

The woes this vice inflicts upon the fair: 

Of yielding mind, and delicate of frame, 

© Their texture claſps the peſtilential flame; 
And ſoon the melancholy victim mourns 

«A deadly hectic, killing as it burns: 

© The face of ev'ry beauteous trait diſarms; 

And what is woman deſtitute of charms ? 

ler dubious offspring, from th' aboction'd womb. 
* Dram-poiſoned, pollutes th untimely tomb. 
© Her huſband alienated | her friends aſham'd ! 
Her heart with ſorrow broke! her mind unfram'd! 

And what ſtill makes her mis'ry more complete, 

© They blame who pity, bluſh who weep her fate. 
Now drop we for a time th' excurſive pen, 
And turn to our didactic theme agen. | 

Colewort in broth, the belly gently moves, 
But, from the liquor preſt, aſtringent proves. 


F 2 Mal- 
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Mallows are laxitive, and gently cauſe 1 
The female courſes ſublunary flows. 
Mint is of fov'reign pow'r thoſe worms to ſlay, T7 
Whate'er their kind, which in our bowels prey. 
Why dies that man whoſe garden ſage adorns ? 
But Death, alas! ſtern Death each med cine ſcorns ! 
O for a vegetable that could ſave 
C Departing life, and diſappoint the grave ! 
© If earth's green boſom ſuch a jewel bear, 
© Bleſt ſage is ſure an object of our care! 

. Sage chears the nerves, corroborates the frame, 
Tremblings removes, and cools the febril flame, 
Primroſes, caſtor, lavender, with ſage, 
Creſſes and tanſey, ſtop the palſy's rage. 

« Sage, the prime comforter of human kind, 
© Gives to the body health, and vigor to the mind. 
* Rue's noble plant extends the viſual ray, 
And on dim eye- balls pours ſerener day. 
In man it mitigates the am'rous fire, 
And kindles women into warm deſire. 
Rue points the wit, the fancy purifies, . 
And it's infuſion living filth deſtroys, 
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Phyſicians ſeem of onions not agreed; 
Great Galen has declar'd they choler breed : 
Yet phlegm and indigeſtions they remove, 
And ftrew ſreſh roſes on the cheeks of love. 
Their juice apply'd, the waſtes of age repairs, 
And cloaths bald temples with new pomp of hairs, 
With vinegar and honey, pounded well, 
They venom from the mad-dog's * bite expel. 
Onions and all porraceous plants are good, 
As favours; bad, as a ſubſtantial food. 


* Dioſcorides Anazarbi Sentent. aſſerts, That enions, pounded 


with rue, ſalt and honey, are a remedy for the venom of canine 
madneſs, And Avicenna, 2 cano, cap. 122, fays, Onions diſpel 


the effects of poiſon taken in foods, Immerſion in the ſea-water, 


almoſt to ſuffocation, and properly repeated, has very ſeldom failed 
thoſe who have confided in this ſevere operation. But theſe are 


not always certain in their ſalutary effects. And ' tis a great plea» 
ſure to conſider, that now a moſt efficacious medicine is diſcovered 
for the cure of that deplorable malady, Tis to be regretted, 
that a full conviction of this truth, upon juſt experiments, doth 
not influence the legiſlature to effectuate the total abolition of 
that inhuman practice of ſmothering, which has been too come 
| monly perpetrated upon the unhappy victims of this diſtemper. 
A juſt perſuaſion of certainty in the cure of this malady uni- 
verſally eſtabliſhed (as it moſt aſſuredly ought to be) would, in 
future, prevent the cruel effects of ſuch erroneous benevolence, 


Tho 


re 
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Tho' ſmall the muſtard feed, *tis hot and dry; 
Quells poiſon, clears the head, and floods the eye. C 

In various head-achs violets relieve ; | 
*Tis ſaid, they even epilepſies drive. 

Mild fleep to lull, to vomitings appeaſe; E 
To ſooth old coughs, keen cholic's pangs to caſe ; 
The lungs from phlegm to reſcue, to repel 
Such dull cold tumors as the belly ſwell; 
© Nettles, tho' armed with envenom'd ſtings, 
© Tho' trampled on by clowns, are fov'reign things: 1 
Their mighty virtues powerfully prevail, | 
When gout or rheumatiſm the limbs aſſail. 

Hyſop of phlegm exonerates the breaſt, 
And, boil'd with honey, ſooths a cough to reſt ; | 
It alſo renovates upon the face 
The vermil juvenility of grace. | 

Chervil, with honey ſtampt, to cancers laid, 
Abates their fury by it's lenient aid: 
It's juice, with wine, in belly-achs gives eae; 
Removes a flux, and vomitings allays. 

Elecampane the heart with vigor chears; 
And ruptures, drank with juice of rue, repairs. 

To 
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To eaſe the gout and purge black bile, the wiſe 

Of ancient times, winecharg'd with hall-wort{| priſe. 
| When alopecy ſtrip the temples bare, 
The juice of water-creſs renews the hair; 

Eaſes the tooth-ach's agonizing pain, 

And, rubb'd with honey, beautifies the ſkin, 
Ihe parent ſwallow, or grave Pliny lies, 

With celandine, firſt opes her young ones eyes, 

| The Juice of willows dropt into the ear, 
Deſtroys the vermin which engender chere; ; 
It's bark in vinegar will warts deſtroy ; ; 
But pregnant women * ſhould the willow fly. 
Bleſt vegetable gold ! fair ſaffron can 


Exhilarate the drooping heart of man; 


| The old Engliſh name for penny-royal. 


 *® This implicit obſervation is another of thoſe ſpots which 
tarniſh the very meritorious work of the indefatigable Roman 
naturaliſts; and I verily believe the willow to be leſs dangerous 
to pregnancy than ſome other plants which, it is to be appre»- 
hended, are better known to many infanticidial empiricks than 
the ſixth commandment of the decalogue, which, as it is very 
ſhort, may not, if they can read, be unworthy their n 
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Stiff limbs with animating fire revive, - 
And from the liver all obſtructions drive. 

Throꝰ eating leeks young wives prolific grow; 
They ſtop a ruptur'd veſſels ſanguine flow. 

Black pepper mends digeſtion, phlegm deſtroys ; 
It warms, attenuates and rarifies. 


White pepper wind diſpels, cures coughs, drives 


pains, 
And of each febril impulſe frees the veins. 


After luxurious meals, or drinking deep, 


The hearing ſuffers from indulged ſleep. 


Blows, falls, ebriety, colds, hunger, fear, 
And vomiting, confuſe the tingling ear. 
Warm baths, coition, wind, ſmoak, light, fire, 


pains, 


Duſt, bruiſes, lentels, muſtard, pepper, beans, 


Leeks, garlic, onions, all hurt, or deſtroy, 
But watching moſt, that miracle ! the eye. 
Rue, vervain, roſes, fennel, celandine, 
Diſtilba, afford an eye · water divine. 
When tortur'd with the tooth-ach's crue] pain, 
Th' excruciating anguiſh to reſtrain, 8 
58 5 Smoke 
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Smoke ſeeds of rue, of leeks and henbane mixt, 
The fume directing where the pain is fixt. 
Raw apples, eels, ebriety, nuts, oil, 
And catching cold, the voice with hoarſeneſs ſpoil, 
Watch, labour, faſt, cloath warm, inſpire hot air, 

Impacted wind expel, and drink forbear; 

Regard theſe rigid precepts, and be ſure . 

They tickling rheums and ſharp defluxions cure, 
With ſulphur, orpiment, and lime combia'd, 
Be added ſoap, proportionably join d: 

All ulcers yield to theſe united four, 

If four ſucceſſiye times they fill the ſore. 

The ſkeleton of man diſtinctly owns 

Two hundred and nineteen proper bones. 

The teeth, compleated and in order due, 

Are commonly in number thirty-two, 

The tubes, which bear the crimſon ſtreams of life, 

Enumerate three hundred ſixty-five. 

In man four humours all dominion claim, 

Like the four elements in nature's frames 

Blood, choler, melancholy, phlegm they are; 

Which to the elements we thus compare ; 
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The melancholic is to earth inclin'd ; 

With water phlegm aſſimilates in kind; 

The blood analogy to air maintains; 

And choler, like the fire, in fury reigns. 

The blood warms, animates, and ſtirs like air; 

As water phlegm doth moiſten and impair; 

Choler, like fire, the vital juice deſtroys ; 

And melancholy chills, like earth, and dries. 
The ſanguine race are funny, plump and round; 

Good men and true, where jollities abound : 

Companions boon ! how frequent they require, 

What news ?—for novelties they much admire : 

Charm'd with the fair, to potent wine inclin'd ; 


At feaſts no churls to leave one friend behind. 


To this deſcription of the four temperaments of mankind, 
which has been much noticed for it's accuracy, ftrength and ele- 
gance, the reader may not be diſ pleaſed to ſee here ſubjuined an 
idea of the temperate complexion, as ariſing from an equable 
aſſemblage of the four humors producing a quinteſſential ſpirit— 
which is thus delineated by that great luminary of learning, and 
glory of our nation, Roger Bacon, cap, 12. De Prolongatione Vitz, 
© Their calour is made up of white and red; their hair is red, or 
c jnclining to ruddy, curling in graceful ringlets; their fleſh, 
© according to Pliny, he ſays, is moderate both ip quantity and 
quality 3 their dreams are delightful, their countenance chearful 
6 and pleaſant, and their appetite for food laudable.“ 


With 


E 


With laughter pleas'd, buffoonery, jeſt or ſong, 
And the droll language of a comic tongue: 
Alert to learn, to anger hard to move ; 

Their ſouls extend in bounty, joy and love: 
Social, benevolent, bold and benign; 

Of count'nance florid, open and ſerene. 

The phlegmatic are oft of ſtature ſquat, 
Tho' ſhort and broad, feeble and puff d with fat: 
(Phlegm gen' rates fat wherever it has place, 

As plumpneſs indicates the ſanguine race) 
Heavy of gate and flow, of ſtupid mind, 

Of maudlin eye, and drowaily inclin'd; 
Lazily ſleepy, lluggards night and day, 

And ſloven ſtreams their ſputtering lips bewray : 
Thus ſpitting much, and ſlothfulneſs prevail, 
To fix their hue cadaverouſly pale. 

The choleric are impetuous of ſoul, 
Emulous of praiſe, impatient of control; 
Copious in feed, they ſoon to plumpneſs riſe, 
And with an aptitude to learn ſurprize. 
Magnanimous and liberal in extreme, 

At loftieſt dignities they point their aim; 
„55 Alert, 
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Alert, perfidious, delicate and ſly ; 
Their ſkins are hairy and of ſaffron dye. 
Of melancholy next the ſigns we ſhow— 


5 Gloomly taciturne this man of woe; 


His broken ſleep terrific dreams affright, 
WMith many a dreadful viſion of the night; 
Nocturnal vigils drain his penſive oil, 
And ſlumber late relieves his ſtudious toil, 
Deep in his ſoul his purpoſe lies confin'd, 
To deareſt friends he dares not truſt his mind 3 
Of diſpoſition envious and mean, 
Gains what he may, and keeps what he can gain: 
Tho' tim'rous, lyly prone to fraudful deeds; 
An olive caſt his viſage overſpreads. 
Theſe diff rent humors, variouſly combin'd, 
Diverſify complexions thro' mankind: 
; Where phlegm predominates, the face is wan "IP 
Dark olive marks the melancholy man; 
The choleric a ſaffron tincture ſhows; 
The ſanguine emulates the bluſhing roſe. 
Yet where the ſanguine humor runs too bigh, 
The check it fluſhes and prejects the eye; 


Swoln 
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Swoln is the face, the man heavily dull, 
His pulſe returning frequent, ſoft and full: 
A weighty pain his forehead chiefly grieves, 
His tongue is dry, no drink his thirſt relieves 
His belly is with tight conſtriction bound, 5 
T hro' bloody dreams his ſleep becomes unſound, 
| Where choler holds dominion o'er the reſt, 
The right-hand is with frequent pains oppreſs'd ; 
I The cars oft tingle, parched is the tongue, 
Their pukes are num'rous and their vigils long: 
They thirſt, they vomit, and of gripes complain, 
And cruel heart-burns aggravate their pain; 
The pulſe ſmall, quick and hard, the blood in- 
flames, 
Bitter and ſour their taſte, and fires alarm their 
dreams. is HS 
Superabundant phlegm theſe ſymptoms ſhow, 
The mouth runs o'er with an inſipid flow; 
Pain'd are the ſtomach, occiput and ſide ; 
The pulſe beats ſeldom, tardy, ſoft and void; 
And whea to ſleep relign'd, deceitful dreams 
Affright them with imaginary ſtreams. 
| , 7 Where 
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Where melancholy's ſurly humor reigns, 


{ 
A fallow col'ring the complexion ſtains ; 8 
Their mouths are bitter, bilious, beltches riſe, 
And their ears tingle with a gurgling noiſe ; | | 


The pulſe beats hard, the urine limpid flows; 
They dream of fights, perplexicies and woes. 


When youths aſcend to ſeven years and ten, 


They are with ſafety blooded, not 'till then; 
Their ſpirits are by bleeding finer made, 

And when they faint, wine lends reſtoring aid. 

Life's crimſon tide diminiſh'd, is renew'd | 
Sooner by liquids * than by ſolid food. 
Convenient bleeding, prudently deſign'd, 


| Extends the eye in viſion more refin'd. 


The intellectual faculties and brain 


Thereby become alert and more ſerene : 


From thence the nerves a genial vigor chears, 


The ſtomach it befriends, the entrails clears ; 


* So ſays Hippocrates, Aphor. 11. ſect. 11. *Pay mMngerh 
mold i; oil, the reaſon is known to phyſicians, and is of little 
uſe to other people. 2 Re | 


* . 
* 3s 

; Cats 
> in 
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Corroborates the belly, ſenſe improves, 

Solicits fleep, and laſſitude removes; 

The ears it quickens and the voice extends, 

The body's pow'r reanimates and mends. 

May, April and September, ſome declare, 

Months when we ought the lancet leaſt to ſpare; 

But moſt they recommend the month of May, 

On the firſt morn, to draw the blood: away: 

In April and September they admit 

No days for bleeding like the laſt are fit. 

In theſe three months they hold the moon preſides, 

Parent of floods, and governant of tides; 

But let them idly note the days to bleed e, 

Or teach us when on geeſe to ſafely feed, 
All 

* vd. Tiſſot de la Siegnee, p. 50 5. Avis au Peuple ſur ſa lante, 


Bleeding is neceſſary only in four caſes. 1. When there is too 


much blood. 2. In an inflammation, when there is in the body 


any cauſe producing, or about to produce inflammation, or ſome 
ſuch accident, if the blood be not diminiſhed, or the veſſels re- 
laxed by bleeding. On this account, 4. Bleeding is proper after 
bruiſes and contuſions, and for pregnant women, if attacked 

with violent coughs, Precautionary bleeding is therefore alſo 
uſed in many other caſes. 4. Sometimes to appeaſe exceſſive 
| pain, when even it may not ariſe from over fullneſs, or an in- 


Aamed 


—— 
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All times alike for bleeding may be good, 
Where prompts a ſuperfluity of blood : 
Theſe months, tis true, for thoſe who would live 
long, 1 | 
To veniſection call both old and young. 
In cold complexions and a frigid air, 


Or pains intenſe, we bleeding ſuould forbear; 


flamed ſtate of the blood, but by bleeding it may be a little miti- 
gated, and proper time gained for the ſubCuing the cauſe by other 
remedies, But az theſe two laſt reaſons ſeem comprehended in 


the former, one may lay it down as a fixed rule, that an over 


meaſure, or an inflamed ſtate of blood, are the two only reaſons 
which can properly juſtify bleeding, — When both or either of 
theſe indications of bleeding exiſt, an attentive and ſkilful phy- 
fician is the moſt proper judge, But in general, a preternatural 


heavineſs and drowſineſs aſter food - ceſſation of any cuſtomary 


hemorrhages—a full ſtrong pulſe—large veins in lean people— 


unuſual redneſs of face—extravrdinary heavy deep fleep, longer 


and leſs compoſed than common ga liſtleſſneſs and inaptitude to 


motion or labour — ſome oppreſſion in walking, palpitations ſome- 5 
times attended with total digeſtion, and almoſt fainting, eſpecially 


when in an hot ſituation, or after a little exerciſe—virtigoes, 
particularly when one ſtoops down one's head and raiſing it again 
| fuddenly, moſtly after ſleeping—pains of the head, not dependant 

on any indigeſtion in the tomach—a ſenſation of univerſal heat— 
- a tickling uneaſineſs, chiefly when one is warm, attended with Fl 
prickling and reſtleſſneſs— are all ſigns of neceſſity for bleeding, | 


Atſter 


8 „„ e es — 


— 
— — . 
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After warm baths, or bliſsful love's regales, . 
Long illneſs, compotation, or full meals, 
Or when the ſtomach nauſeates it's food, 

It is improper to reduce the blood. 

Before a vein is prick'd, at hand diſpoſe 
Such things as may be needful when it lows 3 
Stupes, baſons, bandages and cloths be near, 
And princip'ly, diveſt the mind of fear. 
A pleaſing cordial draught ſometimes require 

The liquidating blood to reinſpire; 
Then if inflated {wells the punctur'd vein, 
Unctions and lenient baths reduce again: 
The operation done, all action ceaſe, 
And calm your ſpirits in the arms of peace. 

| Blood-letting ſooths affliction, ſoftens ire, 
And curbs th' extravagance of amorous fire, 
A bold free orifice, not over wide, 
The beſt evacuates the ſalient tide; 
Yet mark th' inciſion is not too profound, 
Leſt you an art'ry prick, or tendon wound. 
Nor for fix hours indulge ſoft ſlumber's charm, 


For fear of i injuring the wounded arm. 


» Avicenna aſſerts, No man ſhould go to _ immediately 
> after — H | It ; 
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It is improper to admit of food 
| Immediately after letting blood: 
All meats prepar'd from milk you muſt avoid, 
And drinking, ill ſuccceds life's ebbed tide. 
A cold and foggy air, or falling rain, 
Are dangerous after opening a vein; 
But a ſerene and temp'rate air is good, 
Like peace and reſt, to follow letting blood. 
In all acute diſcaſes, let a vein 
Be open'd at the moment they begin. 
When man is vig'rous in his prime of years, 
The blood a plentiful reduction bears; 8 
But for the feeble, aged, or the young, 
To bleed, ſave very ſparingly, is wrong. 
When luſty Spring begins her jolly prime, 
Draw twice the blood “ of any other time. 
| 4 Im 
® Gentle phyſic is generally found to agree with 1 24 
vanced in years bette: than bleeding, Johannes Damaſcenus, in 
his Aphoriſms, ſays, Let every man, in his youth, open a vein 
# four times a year; at 40 years old, three times; at 50 or 60 
© years of age, only once; but it is improper when that period of 
© life is elapſed. He adds, after the 45th year, the cepbalicvein ; after 


6 the Goth, the median; and aſter the 70th, if they bleed at all, 
| | the 
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In Spring and Summer the right arm ® be ty'd ; 
Autumn and Winter claim the other fide; 
The head, the heart, the foot and liver are 
Blooded at diffrent ſeaſons of the year; 


Sum- 


© the bafilick is not to be opened.“ Hoffman ſays, I have 
© known many men, who were arrived at 80 years of age, who 
have preſerved themſelves from the miſeries of that advanced 
« period merely by bleeding twice a year. The uſage of the 
Swiſs to bleed every year to fourſcore, and even to go years 
of age, is an inconteſtable proof it is not hurtful to old age. 
Wepfer, in his treatiſe on the apopl. xy, particularly recommends 
it, Primeroſe alſo ſpeaks much in 1 >vour of it ; and Direbeck, 
in his 1ſt obſervat, gives three inſtances to prove that men of 
do years of age, can eaſily pear bleeding, either in inward com- 
C plaints or external injuries.'—However, he concludes this obſer- 
vation with adding, But it is improper to recommend bleeding 
to old men who are feeble, Jangu:d, or who have loſt their 
c appetite, and whoſe ſtomachs and inteſtines are in a ſtate of de- 


© bility ; but more eſpecially to thoſe who are attacked with any 
* chronical diſeaſe. 


LY 


* Altho' ſince the grand diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, by that indefatigable inveſtigator of the animal economy, 
| and great luminary of the healing art, Dr. Harvey, local bleeding has 
not been very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon or defended—yet there might 
be adduced many inſtances which afford ſuch ſtrong reaſons in ſup- 
port of it's efficacy, when judiciouſly direCted, as cem to ſhew it's 
diſuſe by no means a commendable retrenchment of the ancient 
practice: of this a medical man may fully convince himſelf, if 
= 2 he 
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Summer the liver, Spring beſt ſuits the heart, 


Winter the head, Autumn th' inferior part. 


Tir inciſion of the ſalvatella vein, 


Unloads the liver, breaſt, præcardia, ſpleen ; 


When hoarſe, phlebotomy the voice improves, 


And from the heart oppreſſive weight removes. 


But whilſt you read theſe rules, remember ſtill, 


Innocent blood 'tis dangerous to fpil} ; 


© Nor bleed, ſave well advis'd ; ; record my word I» 


De lance has lain as many as the fe word, 


he pleaſes to conſult Severinus de Efficac, Medicin, ex Angiolog. 


c. 26, p. 62, Hollar Comment. in Hippocrat, Aphoriſm, 36. 


ſe, 4. And the learned Fr, Hoffman, on bleeding, thro' the 


whole piece, Theorem x, he expreſly recommends bleeding in the 


temples, under the tongue, in the neck, in the forehead, or in 
ſome adjacent part, for pains in the head, 


In a debilitated flate of the body, the impropriety of uſing 
the lancet is very apparent, Neither is it good to let blood 


upon plentiful drinking, or a full meal; for the blood drawn 


away ſoon after eating or drinking, is ſometimes of ſo pale an 


appearance as to ſeem more than half of it nothing but chyle, 
and that the baſon did not contain blood, but a mixture of blood 
and milk, which has been known greatly to alarm both the 


patient, and even the ſurgeon who performed the operation, 


In 
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In headachs from debauches, which precede 
Acuteſt fevers, water gives great aid. 
If Summer's ſultry heats the head offend, 
And with fierce pains the crown or forehead rend, 
Mild frictions to the front or temples give, 
And ſtupes of garden nightſhade ſoon relieve, 
In Summer's heat, long abſtinence ſrom food 
Impairs the body and exhauſts the blood, 
* A monthly vomit exquiſitely ſcours 
The ſtomach, and invigorates it's pow'rs. 
+ Four ſev'ral ſeaſons mark the circling year, 


Theſe Spring and Summer, Autumn, Winter are. 


In 


* Our author ſeems to have borrowed this piece of advice alſo 
from Avicenna, who ſays, © Hippocrates recommends an emetic 
* twice every month, on ſucceſſive days, that the ſecond may ef- 


ſectually ſcour the ſtomach of any remaining filth which the 
* firſt could not diſlodge, It cleanſes the ſtomach from phlegm 


© and choler, and preſerves health,” 


* 


+ The ever admirable Hippocrates, lib. de Aere locis & Aquis, 
p. 143, obſerves, © That whoever would underſtand phyſic, it 
6 is firſt neceſſary he obtain an exact knowledge of he ſeaſons 
© of the year, and then their influence upon the human body.“ 


—— — — 


[i 
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Il In Spring the air b'ing temp'rate, mild and good, 
| | We | No time is fitter to evacuate blood ; 
1 Then neither toil nor due purgation ſpare, 


And then indulge in pleaſures with the fair; 
With well concerted baths the body clean 
From ſordid filth, unwholefom and obſcene. 


In Summer, heat exhauſts our burning ve ins, 
| When choler in it's fierceſt fury reigne; 

Then mildeſt foods and ſlender drinks enjoy; 

Then baths and bleeding as deſtructive fly: 


With diluent fluids nature's waſtes repair; 


Take reſt, and ſhun ſoit daliance with the fair. 


« THUS various are the articles which can 
« Abridge or multiply the days of man. 
© Good are all creatures in their proper uſe ; 


Tis man to ill perverts them by abuſe. 


And in another place, lib. 4. p. 1138. de Morb. Epidem. he ſays, 

« We ought to know the conſtitutions of the air, what they are, 

and in what times and regions they moſt apparently operate * He 

ſays likewiſe, lib. de flatibus, p. 297, * Diſtempers ſel om ariſe 

© from any otner cauſe than the ar, for either it is too much, 

© ox too little, or abounds with iufectious impurities.* But here 
| he muſt be underſtood to confine this obſernatien to e or 
1 endemic diſeaſes only. 

N | 
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What is there upon earth we mortals know, 
« Or good or bad, but uſing makes it of 
5 The ſalutary precepts we diſpenſe, | 
| 4 Are eccho'd by the voice of common ſenſe : 
Who then deſcrts this courſe of wholeſom rule, 
Ons to himſelf, himſelf to be a fool. 
What do the deepeſt lcarn'd phyſicians know, 
To make men healthſul, and to keep em ſo? 
The ſum and principal of their advice, 5 2 ER 
© [s temp'rance, peace of mind, and exerciſez 
© Their volumes turn'd, expect you more to find, 
Than temp'rance, exerciſe, and peace of mind ? 
And thou, illuſtrious Prince, whillt ſordid kings, 
Wich mad ambition, graſp inferior things, 
To nobler ſtudies dedicateſt thy youth, 
« T” explore the treaſuries of time and truth; 
© Adorning prudently thy copious mind 
With gems of more than ſublunary kind ; 
O condeſcerd to grant a gen'ral prayer! 
© Make health one object of your early care : 
© Nor ſcorn theſe candid rules receipt may find 


S In your capacious trealury of mind. 
Fot 
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* The eminence of learning” s enyy'd reign? | 


* Altho? your temples were with laurels bound; 
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c For what avalls thelknowledge- we may gain! 7 


£ Tho' wiſdom's loſtieſt altitudes we paſs, 


$ And take a view of nature's miytic glaſs ? 


© With orient gems in gold barbaric crown d: 2 

« Ah! what avails the ſcepter and the ball, | . 
« The purple mantle, and the gorgeous pall? 

5 What tho? your navies ocean 8 waſtes command, 


$ And your triumphant banners o'er the land ? 


s. Tho! equal to your peoples hope you prove, 


© Endear'd by ev'ry virtue to their love; 


© Should all theſe trophies aggrandize your reign, 
© Loſt are their charms, if health you ſeek in vain ; 


© © Deficient this, all taſte for glory dies; 


©'Tis trouble to be great, and mis ry to be wiſe, | 


